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These lovers are too open-eyed to be victims of the sad
illusion; their felicity is destined to outlive beauty's
outward. They seem to be poised in a balance of perfect
equality; yet if we have to pronounce which way the
scale imperceptibly inclines we must say it is to the
woman's side. The Duke says to Cesario:

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves.
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm,
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn
Than women's are.

Certainly the Duke himself changed his affection quickly
from Olivia to Viola; but then we may truly urge that
he was in love with Cesario all the while. Claudio
suspected Hero suddenly and condemned her violently.
But these, after all, are only the subordinate necessities
of the romantic fable; they do not determine the quality
of the belief with which Shakespeare charged it.

The happiness of the love in the mature comedies
passes undisturbed into the married security of Henry IV
and Julius Caesar. Kate and Hotspur are the proof that
marriage, which is the inevitable end of Shakespeare's
lovers, born not merely under a lucky but a dancing
star, does not mean the end of love-making.

T faith I'll break thy little finger, Harry,
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true.

They are married, and as much in love as when first
they met. There is no room for such gaiety between
Brutus and Portia. Brutus is caught in a conspiracy,
and is venturing his life in an enterprise which Portia
feels must bring disaster. Only the anxiety and devotion
can appear, but it is equal. Portia knows that her
husband cannot resist her appeal to 'the great vow
which did incorporate and make them one*.